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watched every move by the other with suspicion, and there
is every reason for supposing that the provisional demarcation
of spheres would have broken down, had not the discovery of
America in 1492 resulted in a complete change in the colonial
policy of the government of Castile. The prospect of riches in
America reduced the interest which the Andalusians had pre-
viously displayed in Guinea, and it was thereafter confined to
negroes for the plantations in the New World.
THE FIRST KNOWN CASTILIAN VOYAGE, 1453-4. A tetter ad-
dressed to King Affonso V of Portugal by King John II of
Castile, on 10 April 1454, contains evidence of one of the earliest,
though not necessarily the first, Castilian voyage to Guinea.
John II wrote to demand compensation for robberies, which he
alleged had been committed by the Portuguese upon his sub-
jects. It appears from his protest that a fleet of caravels had
sailed from Cadiz and Seville to Guinea during the previous
winter to buy merchandise, probably slaves, and that, on the
return voyage, when the ships were near Cadiz, one of them was
captured by a Portuguese captain, named Palencio, and taken to
Lisbon, where the crew was imprisoned and the ship and cargo
confiscated. Moreover, in the year 1453, this same Palencio, to-
gether with another captain, Martim Correa, had attacked and
plundered the Canary islands. The king's letter, as Bartolome
de las Casas has preserved it (doc. 74), affords a striking illustra-
tion of the colonial rivalry, which already in 1454 distinguished
the relations between Portugal and Castile. John II claimed both
Guinea and the Canaries. He described West Africa as 'the
land which is called Guinea, which is of our conquest', and the
Canaries as 'our said islands of Canary*. But Affonso V, on his
side, admitted neither claim.
There is nothing in the contents of the letter to assist the
student to identify the part of Guinea visited by these sailors
from Cadiz and Seville. Nor has any other document apparently
survived to permit us to enlarge upon this expedition. By the
time it was undertaken, the Portuguese had explored most of
the coast as far south as Sierra Leone, but as this voyage was one
of trade rather than of exploration, we may assume that its
African destination was probably Senegambia. We cannot